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the Soviet Union was called, became acute in the years after 1947, the Atomic Energy Commission pointed to the great public importance of having the citizenry acquainted with the basic facts of atomic energy and with some of its social, economic, and international implications. According to the press and to public opinion polls, this hope was not realized* A group of Nieman Fellows in Journalism at Harvard declared that the press was in large part responsible for this state of affairs: it had failed to do its part in educating the American people. That the public was not well informed was suggested by a series of polls. These seemed to indicate that "public indifference, widespread ignorance, inconsistent thinking, a failure on the part of the masses to understand what their leaders were doing, and blindness to the social and political implications of the atomic bomb" marked the mind of the "average" American.16 A month after Hiroshima 70 percent of those responding to a poll thought the development of the atomic bomb was "a good thing"; seventeen percent took a pessimistic outlook. By 1947 two independent polls indicated that 38 percent of the respondents now felt that the world was worse off because soipebody had learned to split the atom.
There may well have been a relationship between the Cold War with Russia and^the growing uneasiness with which the American public eyed nuclear power. In August of 1945 public opinion was split practically even on the question, "Will the United States fight another war within the next 25 years?" By 1947 nearly three-fourths of the persons polled registered a pessimistic belief that the United States would have to fight another war within 25 years. The explosion at Hiroshima had created a psychological and moral crisis. There was widespread hope that this weapon of destruction would make war impossible. But events of the following months showed that even such an awesome weapon could not automatically insure a peaceful world or provide answers to social and moral problems.
Deeply impressed, even before the achievement of the atomic bomb, by the tremendous contributions of science and technology to the war effort, President Roosevelt in the autumn of 1944 addressed a now famous letter%o American scientists asking advice on a series of far-reaching questicW How soon and how fully should the story of developments in seiche during the war be told? What was the responsibility
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